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NFINISHED BUSINESS 
OF WORLD WAR II 


mong the ‘‘unfinished Business’’ of 
‘ld War il is the matter of amnesty 
conscientious objectors and wartime 
ft violators. The term ‘‘amnesty”’ 
ns a general pardon granted to a par- 
ar class or group. Most of the 15,000 
who were convicted under the Selee- 
Service Act of 1940 have either serv- 
their sentences or are out on parole. 
their citizenship rights have not been 
ored, despite the fact that amnesty 
been granied after every war we have 
had except this one. 
mong those convicted for draft viola- 
are many whose offense was the result 
gnorance or carelessness. Some were 
‘s of attempted draft evasion. But the 
ority were objectors to war on religi- 
moral or political grounds. They in- 
fied Quakers, Catholics, representatives 
mearly every Protestant communion, 
ovah’s Witnesses, Moslems, Negroes 
» opposed racial discrimination in the 
ed forces, Puerto Ricans who felt they 
no stake in the war, and Japanese 
ericans whose families were held in 
relocation camps. The loss of their 
zenship rights imposes upon them not 
the disabilities of second class citi- 
= but also handicaps them in the task 
naking a living, since such professions 
aw, medicine, teaching, and many jobs 
industry are not open to them. Many 
2ign countries engaged in the war have 
nted amnesty to their political prison- 
and millions of Germans and Japan- 
have received amnesties from Ameri- 
- occupation forces in the four and a 
f years since the war ended. Only from 
-own do we withhold this grant. 
n 1946 President Truman appointed 
Amnesty Board. In its report a year 
ar the Board repudiated the meaning 
amnesty as a general pardon and re- 
nmended that individual pardons be 
unted to 1,523 men out of the total of 
b000. It is charged that the selection of 
: fortunate few was capricious and dis- 
minatory and that the Board’s action 
ps generally criticised by the press as a 
honey amnesty.”’ 
he Central Committee for Conscienti- 
Objectors, 2006 Walnut Street, Phila- 
lphia 3, Pa., is keeping the matter be- 
e the country and urging all interested 
sons to write to the President and to 
-erview their Senators and Representa- 
‘es in Congress while they are at home 
vacation. 


‘The campaign for amnesty is supported 
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CORRECTION 


In the December Supplement to 
Social Action News-Letter covering 
resolutions on social issues adopted by 
the International Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the resolution entitled 
“Rights of Advisors Release of 
Larry Gara’’ was included as having 
been approved by the Convention. This 
was an error. It was intended to pub- 
lish the resolution, but through inad- 
vertence the action of the Convention 
referring the matter to the Commission 
on World Order for study and report 
was omitted. The Commission on 


World Order at its last meeting de- 
cided that the resolution was not with- 
in its province and the matter has been 
referred to the Department of Social 
Welfare. 


DISCIPLES AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


Since the December issue of this paper 
we have learned of other churches who 
have sponsored displaced persons. Also, 
additional churches have sent in complet- 
ed assurances. 

Churches Sponsoring Specific DPs 
University, San Diego, Chas. Severns, 

minister, family of 3; 

Joliet, Montana, Hugh E. Jull, minister, 
man and woman; 
University, Seattle, Wash., John Paul 

Pack, minister, teen-age brother and 
sister. 

Completed Assurances 

Mt. Morris, Ill, K. Everett Munson, 
minister ; 

Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Forrest Rich- 
eson, minister ; 

Pleasant Hill, Mo., C. Don Baugh, min- 
ister ; 

First, Mansfield, O., B. F. Hagelbarger, 
minister ; 

Euclid Ave., Cleveland, A. Dale Fiers, 
minister ; 

Lincoln Terrace, Okla. City, N. R. Stacey, 
minister ; 

Chureh of Christ, Milwaukie, Ore., Alger 

M. Fitch, evangelist ; 

Virst, Republic, Pa. J. H. Keppel, Jr. 
minister ; 
First, Huntington, W. Va., J. A. Garshaw, 
minister. 
Church With DPs in Its Midst 

First Church, Greenwood, Miss., Garner 
D. Noland, minister, has sponsored three 
families and is making special plans for 
another family who needs specific atten- 
tion. Also, in this church is a boy whose 
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UNITED NATIONS 
SEMINAR 


The Third annual United Nations Sem- 
inar for Disciples of Christ was held in 
New York City and the two temporary 
headquarters of the United Nations at 
Lake Success and Flushing Meadows No- 
vember 28 to December 1. This event is 
one of the several activities sponsored by 
the Department of Social Welfare for 
training leadership in world affairs. It 
was attended by 86 ministers, laymen, 
women and students from 23 states. 


The program was constituted of three 
types of activities. A symposium on each 
of three evenings and the final morning 
of the conference brought together a panel 
of specialists on each of four phases of the 
concern for a Christian world order. The 
first of these was led by Professor H. 
Richard Niebuhr of Yale Divinity School 
and Mr. Louis Dolivet, editor of the 
United Nations World and advisor to the 
United Nations. 


The second brought together a panel of 
native spokesmen for three of the troubled 
areas of the world — Dr. Ernest Kali- 
bala, son of an African chief and a Ph. D. 
from Harvard; Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, 
prominent Christian leader of China and 
now professor in Dartmouth College; and 
Dr. Hans Simons, for many years active 
in international affairs in Germany and 
now vice-president of The New School 
and its professor of Politics. The third 
dealt with the role of the churches in 
world affairs, and was led by Dr. O. Nolde, 
Executive Secretary of the Commission of 
the Churches for International Affairs of 
the World Council, Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, and the Rev. 
Robert 8S. Bilheimer, program secretary 
for North America for the World Coun- 
ceil. 

And the final symposium discussed 
methods and programs for the local 
church, being led by Prof. Arthur Swift 
of Union Theological Seminary, Mr. Char- 
les Ferguson, senior editor of the Reader’s 
Digest, and the Rev. Jule Ayres of Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

The second type of activity at the semi- 
rar consisted of briefing and orientations 
meetings with members of the Secretariat 
of the U. N. and of delegates from the 
members states, who interpreted the work 
of the United Nations. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
program was attendance upon meetings of - 
the General Assembly, where the big issue 


of action to condemn the West for prep- 
aration for war was being debated, and 
meetings of a number of the committees 
of the General Assembly. In these gather- 


; “father and mother are still in a DP camp. 
h xe A ae hr es ecm i sg Who will sponsor these parents so that the 
ascommunions. and by-editorials and ““family may-be united? The father is about 
ne o oy a Tie and bygeoe years of age, and these two people are < oral 
eee twtasta Novenmb £4 eof sterling Christian character. Write the ings the Diseiples had an-opportunity to 
‘cc ! ete ie EN; eee Mdepartment of social welfare for details. | see the United Nations at its actual work. 
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NEW STATE COMMISSIONS 

The recent conference at Spring Mill 
State Park, Mitchell, Indiana, has. stim- 
ulated a number of. states to set. up com- 
missions on Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service. The state organizations 
of South Carolina has set up a commission 
with Jasper Bogue as chairman. Similar 
action has been taken by New York,. with 
Norman Crawford, pastor of First 
Church, Tonawanda, chairman. On De- 
cember 13, James A. Crain met with a 
committee representing the state mission 
board, the state Christian education com- 
mission, the state board of missionary .or- 
ganizations-education at Topeka to dis- 
cuss the formation of a commission for 
Kansas. On March 11, he will. meet with 
the newly formed West Virginia commis- 
sion to discuss plans and. programs of 
action. It is expected that commissions 
will be set up in the near future by several 
others of the 26 states represented at the 
conference. 


HAVE YOU READ:... ? 

“How Harmful are Cigarettes,’’ by 
Roger William Riis, Reader’s: Digest, 
January, 1950? A sane; carefully docu- 
mented article that the cigarette manu- 
facturers won’t like. Incidentally, re- 
prints are available at $3 per 100. 

“<The Problem of 12 Million German 
Refugees in Today’s Germany,’’ by Betty 
Barton, graduate of New York School of 
Social Work and former UNRRA, CRA- 
LOG and American Friends Service Com- 
mittee worker in Austria and Germany. 
Spells out the facts concerning perhaps 
the most serious danger to future peace 
in Western Europe. 40 pp and cover. No 
price indicated, but obtainable from Am- 
erican Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., or 
any one of 14 branch offices listed. 

“CROP ‘Friendship Trains’ Again 
Rolling,’’? Federal Council Bulletin, De- 
cember, 1949. The fascinating story of 
how rural Christians last year gave 2,392 
carloads of farm produce to aid refugees 
and war victims in 22 countries. 

“Walking Backward Into The Future,’’ 
by Laurence Sears. Autumn 1949 issue of 
Lhe American Scholar (official publica- 
tion of Phi Beta Kappa). Perhaps. the 
clearest analysis of American foreign pol- 
icy and its consequences we have seen. 

“Call to Christian. Action,’? D. R. 
Sharpe, Harpers, $1.50, 1949. Rauschen- 
busch Lectures, Colgate-Rochester, 1949, 
by Rauschenbusch’s biographer. 


SOCIAL ACTION NEWS-LETTER 


“DOUBLE SCOTCH” CAMPUS 
TRAGEDIES 


JAMES: A. CRAIN 

The entire nation has been shocked by 
three recent tragedies involving the death 
by violence of university students. In each 
ease a fellow-student is charged with mur- 
der. 

In one case an Ohio State University 
student is under arrest charged with the 
fatal shooting of the editor of the student 
daily newspaper after he was remonstrat- 
ed with by members of the fraternity to 
which he was pledged because of alleged 
misconduct toward a co-ed whom he had 
escorted to a fraternity dance. When he 
was apprehended after the tragedy he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘When I get drunk 
I get ‘trigger happy.’ ’’ 

The second sensational case involved the 
death of a popular Iowa State co-ed after 
a dinner party staged at a men’s board- 
ing house somewhat suggestively named 
‘“‘Empty Arms.’’ Her escort claims that 
his mind ‘‘went blank’’ while he had his 
hands on her neck in a playful exhibition 
of judo holds. The prosecutor insists that 
the girl was choked and that her neck was 
broken. It is the same old story so well 
known to police and prosecutors — they 
had been drinking. After a dinner alone 
in a room at ‘‘ Empty Arms,’’ they attend- 
ed a fraternity dance where, it is claimed, 
the young man had two ‘‘double Seotch’’ 
and one single whiskey. The girl is said to 
have had one double and one single. After 
the dance they returned to ‘‘Empty 
Arms,’’ where the tragedy took place. 

The third tragedy concerned the death 
of a 20-year-old Wake Forest College 
senior, at the hands of a fellow-student 
with whom he and a third student had 
been playing poker. The victim is said to 
have been a heavy winner and to have ear- 
ried in his wallet checks signed by the al- 
leged slayer totaling $230. After the fatal 
shooting the alleged slayer made good his 
escape and is at this writing the object of 
a search covering four states. 

The president of the University of Cali- 
fornia told the 43,000 students of that in- 
stitution in a letter that they must observe 
the commonly accepted standards of ‘‘mo- 
rality, behavior and good taste.’’ 

A new set of rules-drafted for ‘‘all fra- 
ternities, sororities and living groups’’ on 
the university’s eight campuses banned 
liquor, unchaperoned parties and speci- 
fied that ‘‘mixed gatherings of men and 
women shall be restricted to public rooms 
on main floors.’’ One rule said, ‘‘No in- 
toxicating liquor shall be served by such 
groups at any function, regardless of 
where it is held.’’ 

Liquor has been banned at these gath- 
erings but the rule was loosely enforced 
so long as the gatherings were ‘‘ discreet’? 
it is reported. 

College and university students are, on 
the whole, a superior group of young 
people who hold a moral code as high or 
higher than the average. There has always 
been a small group of the ‘‘play boy’’ and 
‘“play girl’’ type on the campus and these, 
unfortunately, sometimes exert: an influ- 
ence upon student social life and politics 

(Continued. on Page: 4, Col. 1) 
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WASHINGTON REPORT — 
ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 


The Political Mill. The second season 
of the 81st Congress will convene short ly 
after the first of January to consider the 
Fair Deal proposals of President Truman: 
The new session will also provide a : 
ning start for the 435 House members: and 
39 Senators who must campaign for’ re 
election in 1950. Most Congressmen face 
primary fights in May, so their attention 
will be directed towards the ballot box as 
they vote on key issues before them. The 
President, likewise, will be looking to- 
wards the elections in 1950 as he makes his 
State of the Union speech to the Congress, 
Administration spokesmen say he will 
stand firm on his Fair Deal proposals and 
if they are defeated make them campaign 
issues in the 1950 elections. 

Issues. Key Fair Deal issues before the 
Congress will be expansion of Social Se- 
curity benefits, Federal Aid to Education, 
Civil Rights repeal of the Taft-Hartly Act, 
enactment of the Brannan Farm Plan, and 
National Health Insurance. Of these issue 
expansion of Social Security seems most 
likely to pass. Conservative opposition te 
an extended social security program crun 
bled rapidly during the Congressional re: 
cess as the steel industry granted $100 
pensions to its workers. There will be pres 
sure on Congress from both business and 
labor for an extended and comprehensive 
social security program in Congress. Sena 
tor Taft would appear to have enougl 
votes in the present Congress to write : 
labor bill in his own fashion so that even 
though the Administration puts up % 
token fight for repeal this legislation i 
likely to remain a campaign issue in 195€@ 

Civil Rights. The filibuster is still th 
big hurdle for advocates of civil right 
legislation. If as reported, the Administra 
tion brings up FEPC early in the sessionx 
the legislation will be in its most favorabli 
position for passage in many years. Usuak 
ly civil rights legislation is considered 
during the closing days of Congress whe 
extended filibusters are avoided because 
of the press of last minute legislation, plus 
the desire to have appropriation legisla- 
tion for the various government programs 
enacted. Even though FEPC is among the 
first three pieces of legislation considered 
the present filibuster rule makes passage 
dubious. Two-thirds of the Senators must 
vote to stop debate in order to invoke elo 
ture and the present Congress seems un- 
likely to do this. The only other method 
of bringing FEPC to a vote is for the 
majority to keep the Senate in continuous 
session until the filibustering Senators are 
physically exhausted. If the Administra 
tion does this it will be at the price of all 
the rest of its program. Republicans will 
probably argue that the Democrats are 
supporting FEPC because they know i 
will not pass whereas anti-poll tax and 
anti-lynching legislation might. However, 
civil rights groups including labor, 
churches, and civic organizations are 
largely responsible for this strategy sinee 
they feel that FEPC is the key issue: ix 
the civil rights fight. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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DN SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


‘hiskey at the Wheel. Traffic deaths 
mounting rapidly and as usual, police 
iorities and newspaper editors are rais- 
the hue and ery against drinking and 
aken drivers and pedestrians. No re- 
ssibile person will blame all traffic ac- 
uts and fatalities on drinking, but the 
{ber of cases in which drinking plays 
irt is sufficiently large to justify the 


oings. 
n December 13 the Kansas City Star 
ted its leading editorial to the drink- 
;driver situation in that city. ‘‘This 
‘week end of traffic deaths,’’ said the 
., ‘spoke for the kind of driving any- 
‘ean see on Kansas City streets. This 
“week end twenty-five drinking drivers 
“ arrested after they had been involved 
secidents. Such a record indicates that 
jing under the influence of liquor is 
=spread across the town.’’ According 
ne editorial, Kansas City police are re- 
sing to ‘‘drunk checks’’ (stopping 
»ected drinking drivers for drunko- 
sr tests), brake tests, stricter checks 
Arivers by patrol ears, and denial of 
er’s license to accident prone drivers 
. bad records. 
the Wichita Eagle, on December 13, 
a a leading editorial entitled, ‘‘The 
Criminal,’’ commenting upon the re- 
= wave of murder throughout the na- 
--unprecendented in our national his- 
-, ‘In practically all the accounts of 
se erimes,’’ says the Eagle, ‘‘there is 
sonificant phrase: ‘He had been drink- 
-? A student in an Ohio university was 
ed in a struggle over a gun in the 
~ds of a drunken class-mate. The recent 
a tragedy followed a drinking bout. 
wder and suicide is often explained: 
“ey had been drinking.’ While liquor 
saany times the real killer it is impos- 
we to convict the murderer. Protected 
-3tate and national laws liquor is avail- 
= to the weak and the strong, to make 
vers out of those who otherwise would 
harmless individuals. ‘They had been 
nking’ will continue to appear in the 
-ys, while more die at the hands of 
inken killers.’’ 
4% % * 
sex Offenders Made, Not Born. Sex of- 
ders are the product of our modern 
aety, says Dr. Edward E. Mayer, di- 
tor of Pittsburgh’s Behavior Clinic, 
yording to press dispatches. They are 
de by the stimulation of their curiosity 
ough comic books, movies, obscene 
rature and the street corner gang. 
“oung people have a cynical attitude to- 
rd morals. In the whole development of 
- last generation there has been a dis- 
rard of the commandments of God and 
jety.’? To which Pittsburgh’s Superin- 
ident of Police Harvey J. Scott adds 
at modern society’s moral code no long- 
regards women as inviolate. For this 
uation Mr. Scott holds women partly to 
ime. ‘‘Women walk the streets,’’ he 1s 
oted as saying, ‘‘with their bosoms 
lging from their dresses. Sometimes 
sre’s more out than in. But our real 
oblem is with bobby-soxers. They are 
> sweater girls — just kids showing 
~ (Cont. on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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PROTESTANT CHILD WEL- 
FARE CONFERENCE 


The Protestant Conference on Child 
Welfare which was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, October 18, 1949, was called by the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Child Wel- 
fare representing the Federal Council of 
Churches, Home Missions Council, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
and The United Council of Church Wo- 
men. 

The conference was projected to im- 
plement the responsibility of the Protes- 
tantchurchesfor child welfare in the areas 
of health both physical and mental, eco- 
nomic conditions, family living including 
foster care, community - psychological and 
sociological, education - general and _ re- 
ligious. 

Two purposes were in the plans for this 
conference: 1. that such a conference 
would reveal the thinking of Protestant 
groups which would serve as a guide for 
further action in the field of child wel- 
fare; 2. that it would prepare delegates 
for the Mideentury White House Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare to be held next De- 
eember. 

Attendance at the conference was by 
invitation, each sponsoring body inviting 
persons especially interested and those 
working in the children’s field. 

The main purpose of the conference was 
to consider the role and the responsibility 
of Protestant churches in meeting the 
needs of children in the local community, 
in the states and throughout the nation. 

The scope and plan of the conference 
was adequately outlined in the opening 
session by three speakers: George Corwin 
from the National Council of the YMCA, 
by Miss Katherine Lenroot, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Dr. Paul Limbert, Spring- 
field College, Mass. 

Discussion groups were set up in the six 
areas named above. Hach group was di- 
rected by a leader competent in that par- 
ticular field, a chairman, a recorder and a 
resource person. For a total of seven hours 
these groups worked on the problems of 
their areas and came out with a suggested 
strategy for action. These findings will be 
published later and will have in them 
definite direction of Protestants to the 
White House Conference. 

As a means of implementation of this 
plan for local church groups, the Chil- 
dren’s Work Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations to the Division of 
Christian Education: 

“Tn order that the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Child Welfare may 
be effective, a concern for and interest in 
the areas to be considered should come 
from state, community and local churches ; 
(health, education, institutional care, eco- 
nomic conditions, family living and the 
community) we recommend that the state 
and district workers with children: 

a. be provided with the pamphlet The 
Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, which may be 
secured from the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., and encourage their con- 

--stitueney to secure the same. 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 38) 
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RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


Churches will observe the 28th annual 
Race Relations Sunday February 12, 
1950. Last year in addition to churches 
in 44 states that reported observance of 
the occasion 140 radio stations in 40 states 
cooperated in promoting the day. 

The Department of Social Welfare is 
encouraging not only the observance of 
Race Relations Sunday but also the use 
of the entire month of February as 
Brotherhood Month. Three annual oc- 
casions falling within the month provide 
a stimulus for church-wide emphasis upon 
Christian Brotherhood in sermons, forums, 
study and discussion groups, worship 
services and community social action. In 
addition to Race Relations Sunday, 
Brotherhood Week is February 19 to 26 
und World Day of Prayer, February 24. 

The Department has provided ministers 
with a packet of materials. With the co- 
operation of the Departments of Mission- 
ary Education and Organization it has 
made available to all women’s organiza- 
tions appropriate materials, and with the 
cooperation of youth directors of the So- 
ciety has provided youth program work- 
ers with program guidance and materials. 

A discussion and study packet on 
‘“People of Minority Races in Our Com- 
munity’’ providing a discussion guide and 
supporting materials for leaders for a five- 
session series is available through Sales. 
Literature for thirty-five cents. 


WORLD ORDER 
CONFERENCES 


Three important conferences on world 
affairs are scheduled for February and 
March, under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 


The fourth seminar on American policy 
and world affairs is to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 138 to 16. Program 
announcements and registration blanks 
will be mailed out early in January. At- 
tendance will be limited to 100, which is 
the maximum number that can be handled 
efficiently in such conferences. 


It will be open on application to all Dis- 
ciples having leadership responsibility as 
ministers, laymen, women, or to students 
in training for leadership. Requests for 
application blanks and further informa- 
tion should be addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


Two college institutes to be held co- 
operatively by the Department and by the 
colleges concerned respectively will be 
held at Lynchburg College, February 21 
to 23 and at Phillips University March 7 
to 10. Programs in each case will consist 
in addresses by international specialists, 
lectures and open forum discussions. 


While these are designed primarily for 
the students and faculties, attendance by 
others will not only be welcomed but is 
being actively invited. Further informa- 
tion concerning these may be had from 
the Department or from the college in- 
volved. 
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“DOUBLE SCOTCH” CAMPUS 
TRAGEDIES 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 2) 


entirely disproportionate to their personal 
importance. Not only have the colleges 
and universities experienced a tremen- 
dous increase in enrollment from normal 
sources, but the G. I. Bill of Rights has 
brought to the campus a very large num- 
ber of ex-service personnel most of whom 
are serious, hard-working students. On the 
other hand, it has also brought some who 
picked up habits of drinking, gambling 
and loose sex conduct in their service ex- 
perience and have continued these prac- 
tices in civilian life. All three of the trag- 
edies referred to in this article involved 
ex-service men who had been drinking or 
gambling. 


Another factor in the campus situation 
is the lack of adequate campus govern- 
ment. Every educational institution has, 
of course, its rules and regulations, but it 
is questionable whether these are sufficient 
to govern a specialized community of stu- 
dents that may number anywhere from 
1,000 to 20,000, particularly where stu- 
dents themselves have little to say about 
the formulation of rules and regulations 
under which they have to live. Student 
governments generally have limited au- 
thority. In some cases final power rests in 
the hands of the faculty or the board of 
trustees. One notes the unilateral action 
of the president of the University of Cali- 
fornia related above. There is nothing to 
indicate that his letter was anything but 
a dictum handed down to the students. In 
such institutions the tension between stu- 
dents and faculty may create an atmos- 
phere where the general idea is to ‘‘get 
away’’ with violations of regulations if 
possible. At Iowa State University, for 
example, there is a regulation forbidding 
drinking in student quarters, but a sur- 
vey after the death of the co-ed above re- 
ferred to revealed that 13 of 16 fraternity 
houses had bars, some of them elaborate 
affairs costing more than $1,000. The tra- 
ditional cleavage between ‘‘town’’ and 
‘‘gown’’ interposes certain psychological 
and practical obstacles to policing the 
campus by municipal authorities except in 
case of serious offense. 


Boards of trustees and faculties, should 
awaken to the fact that the average college 
and university is no longer a small, self- 
sufficient institution whose members can 


be governed by a set of rules and regula- 
tions imposed from above, but a sizeable 
community made up of adults of widely 
different temperament, background, home- 
training, environment and moral codes. 
Perhaps the answer is the development of 
a process by which boards of trustees, 
faculties and students will participate in 
the formulation of a genuinely democratic 
campus government in which students will 
carry their fair share of responsibility for 
the enactment and enforcement of the 
rules under which they must spend their 
academic years. 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


(Cont. from Page 3, Col. 1) 


off their curves and apparently liking it. 
What kind of wives and mothers are they 
going to be? Dress designers seem bent on 
bringing out every ounce of sex in a wo- 
man’s body. We’re headed for a national 
chaos.’’ 

These are not the words of preachers or 
moral reformers, but the considered judg- 
ment of a recognized psychiatrist and a 
hard-boiled police superintendent, both of 
whom have had more than their share of 
experience with sex criminals. Perhaps the 
remedy lies not in harsher laws now wide- 
ly demanded — though, of course, offend- 
ers must be punished—but with the home, 
the church and the school. Perhaps more 
mothers should follow the example re- 
portedly set by Queen Elizabeth who is 
said to have sent a Paris creation design- 
ed as a gift to Princess Margaret Rose to 
the court dress-maker to have the deep-cut 
front sewed up to respectable limits. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(Continued from Page 2, Col 3) 


National Health Insurance. The $3% 
million campaign fund of the American 
Medical Association assures a prolonged 
fight on National Health Insurance legis- 
lation. At its recent convention the AMA 
assessed each doctor $25 on penalty of ex- 
pulsion to fight the health bill. The nation- 
al Health Insurance and Public Health 
Act. (S. 1679) was introduced in the 
upper house by Senators Thomas of Utah 
for himself, Mr. Murray, Mr. Wagner, 
Mr. Pepper, Mr. Chavez, Mr. Taylor, and 
Mr. McGrath. In the House identical bills 
were introduced by Representative Dingle 
(D. Mich.) and Biemiller (D. Wis.), as 
H. R. 4312 and H. R. 4313, respectively. 

The Bill includes the following: 


1. Train more doctors, dentists, nurses, 
hospital administrators and others; 


2. Advance medical research (diabetes, 
rheumatism, ect.) ; 


3. Expand hospital building programs; 

4. Help rural and other shortage areas; 
assist farmers’ experimental health co- 
operatives ; 

5. Expand state and local Public 
Health Service ; 

6. Increase State Maternal, Child 
Health and Crippled Childrens’ Services ; 

7. National Health Insurance to cover 
medical bills. 

The insurance proposal (point 7) is 
the one most vigorously attacked by the 
AMA. This would work like social security 
with the worker contributing 14% each 
pay day and in return he would receive 
complete medical care. Present voluntary 
plans actually only pay about 10% of the 
bill according to the Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economies. Some volun- 
tary plans pay up to 35% for hospitaliza- 
tion and doctor’s services but the average 
for all medical care is only 10%. And the 
number of persons covered by voluntary 
plans is small with those most needing 


a | 


January, 19: 


PROTESTANT CHILD WEL- 
FARE CONFERENCE 


(Cont. from Page 8, Cols2) q 
b. To find out whether the governor ¢ 
their state has appointed the sta 
committee on the White House Co 
ference. If not, bring pressure to be 
upon him, even to suggesting name 
of persons acceptable to chur 
groups. q 
c. encourage the study of the areas 
be considered in the White How 
Conference by (1) local churches, (2 
'. communities, (3) states. 3 
d.‘send to the state committee copies | 
recommendations made by stu 
groups and through them to f 
White House Conference.’’ ; 


These recommendations serve as a guit 
for action to every local church and grou 
concerned with the welfare of childr 


among the Disciples of Christ. 


The Protestant Conference in Columh 
came out with two basic conclusion 
namely, the Protestant Church has a § 
vine imperative to serve ALL childrei 
and it has a responsibility for promotil 
a social consciousness which will de 
job of pioneering in the fields of urge 
needs of children. 


Every local church is urged to beg 
with whatever resources are available 
its community and in a spirit of coopel 
tion join forces with all agencies worki 
for the welfare of children. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF 
WORLD WARIL 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 
1949, 20 members of the faculty of Y 
Divinity School wrote to the Attorz 
General: ‘‘It seems to us that an amnes 
for all such war objectors is the only log 
al action for our government to take 
order to keep faith with our heritage - 
a heritage of freedom of speech and ¢@ 
science, of full civil rights for minori 
groups, and of seeking, as a nation, to fe 
low the teachings of the Sermon on ft 
Mount.’’ On December 5, 1949, the Boste 
Herald ended a five paragraph editori 
on the subject with these words, ‘‘ . . 
to continue to keep a few thousal 
‘conchies’ in the same second-class ei 
zenship as forgers, counterfeiters, al 
white slavers is wrong. President Trum 
would do well to extend an amnesty 
this group, as President Roosevelt did 
1933 to World War I violators.’’ 


You can help by writing the Preside 
and your Congressman and two Senatoi 
insurance unable to afford it. a 

The Health Bill is unlikely to pass 
the 1950 session of Congress but will 1 
main an issue in the elections during th 
year. The Bill will be a national issue wi 
its chances of passage better in 196 
Among church groups supporting # 
plan are the Council for Social Action 
the Congregational Churches, and # 
Methodist Federation for Social Servie 


